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EDITORIAL. 


In the editorial columns of our last issue we asked the question, 
“What of Plymouth?” We are pleased to be able to announce 
that Mr. Fred. Cole, Chief Librarian and Curator of Huddersfield, 
has been appointed. Mr. Cole leaves Huddersfield with a splendid 
record as an indefatigable worker and organizer. Labouring under 
great difficulties he raised the standard of the Library to a high 
state of efficiency, and his recently-organized Music Section has 
brought a host of appreciations and unqualified praise. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Cole on his appointment and wish him every success 
in his new sphere, where he will find even more scope for his energies 
and undoubted enthusiasm. 
* * * * 

Mr. Charles Nowell, of Coventry, is to be congratulated upon 
his admirable catalogue of books for the teacher and parent, which 
is one of the best compilations that we have seen of this section. 
It is all the more surprising, therefore, that a reviewer in the 
Municipal Journal should find ground for carping criticism. Appar- 
ently the reviewer is upset at the extensive list of books on Religion 
and Sunday School work, and the omission of three books out of 
the list because they are communistic and rationalistic. His 
criticism regarding the Scharlieb entry is not founded on the facts 
as we know them, and the critic has fallen because he knows too 
little about our cataloguing rules. The reviewer appears to be 
biassed, but he ought to realize that none of the books mentioned 
by him are specially written for teachers, although they may or 
may not be quite good books for the student. The Coventry City 
Librarian has only included in this list books for teachers and books 
likely to interest parents as parents, and the remainder are books for 
boys and girls. The section on Political Economy, for instance, is 
specially made up of books written for youngsters. 

* * * 


The recent action of the Library Association in refusing to 
allow candidates to sit for the professional examination unless they 
have matriculated or passed an examination of equivalent hgh 
standard has resulted in several important Library Committees 
passing resolutions condemning this attitude. We do not attempt 
to criticise the actions of the L.A.; on the contrary, we feel it is 
to be commended in some ways. We do think, however, that the 
Association might have dealt more leniently with the situation by 
giving a little longer time before closing the ranks. In our opinion 
three years would not have been too long. Assistants should have 
at least two years’ practical experience in the Library before he or 
she is permitted to enter Sor any of the examinations. 

* ok 

Among the latest to join the band Ai celebrities who have 
braved the ordeal of the microphone we have to include the Secretary 
of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Colonel Mitchell gave a 
short talk on the “ Rural Library Conference ’ which was broad- 
casted to all stations. This was a splendid piece of publicity work 
very ably carried out which gave reason for hope that we might 
have the pleasure of listening to another talk by the Colonel on 
some future occasion. 
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In these days of reconstruction, when everything is being done 
on hygienic principles, it is pleasing to be able to record that our 
Public Libraries and Educational Institutes are extremely busy 
organizing and bringing up-to-date methods into use. Before long, 
we venture to suggest that the use of indicators in libraries will be a 
thing of the past. The almost universal adoption of the safe- 
guarded open access system calls for much thought and planning, 
especially in buildings which have to be adapted from the old 
system. 

Steel equipment is now becoming immensely popular, and, in 
fact, we might almost say we are passing from the wood to the 
metal age in our library service. 

Unfortunately for the preservation of our historical documents, 
many eatly records were perishable and no adequate facilities 
existed for their protection. Our descendants will be more fortunate, 
for the library of to-day offers ample safeguards against the destruc- 
tion of our books and records. 

Designers of libraries usually have in mind, in addition to the 
artistic consideration of beauty, the use of the contents of the 
library from day to day, accessibility, convenience and comfort, 
as well as the protection of the records against time and the elements. 
In the use of steel equipment, which is admirably suited to these 
needs, the United States are far ahead of us, being pioneers in the 
manufacture of this type of equipment. There are a large number 
of firms over there whose sole business it is to manufacture various 
types of metal shelving and office equipment. One of the best 
of these is the Art Metal Construction Company, of Jamestown, 
N.Y., and Kingsway, London, W.C., in whose latest handbook, 
“ Planning the Library for Protection and Service,” many interest- 
ing facts on equipment are to be found. 

This enterprising firm has already fitted out some hundreds of 
libraries in all parts of the werld and have done much to popularise 
the use of steel by the elegance and excellence of their designs and 


manufacture. * * 


The provision of separate accommodation for children is 
receiving serious attention throughout the country. Librarians 
have long ago realised the absolute necessity of this, but in a good 
many cases lack of funds has prevented them carrying out their 
ideals. Thanks, however, to a change of policy by Libraries Com- 
mittees, due no doubt to the removal of that bugbear, the rate 
limit, these Juvenile Departments are now being organised in 
almost every town. They have recently been installed at Deptford, 
Camberwell and Bermondsey with great success, and others are 
in contemplation at Hanwell, Richmond and the Minet Library. 
Mr. Stanley Jast, in a recent lecture at Elland, pointed out the 
necessity of having suitable rooms for children. In Manchester 
they called the rooms “ Young People’s Rooms,” and each was 
made as bright and pretty as possible. There was personal contact 
between the lady who presided over each “ Young People’s Room ” 
and the young readers, so that she found out exactly what the 
ideas and desires of each child were, personal contact being the 
essential thing. 
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THE CARNEGIE REPORT ON LIBRARY 
PROVISION AND POLICY 
“CO-ORDINATION AND EXTERNAL RELATIONSHIPS.” 
By J. W. StncLeton, Borough Librarian, Accrington. 

It is not my intention to do more than open the way to discussion 
on the interesting and important points raised in the Report on the 
Public Library System of Great Britain and Ireland (1921-1923), 
published by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, or that portion 
of the report which has been entrusted to me. It must be apparent 
to the thinking person that vast changes in public library adminis- 
tration are in the air, indeed there are many indications that they 
have commenced and the report is in large measure an indication 
of possible development in the future. Public opinion with regard 
to library uses has changed enormously during the past ten or 
fifteen years, and never in the history of the movement have such 
opportunities been afforded for the establishment of an improve- 
ment in library services. Whether this pathway to a bibliographical 
Elysium has been opened out through the activity of the Library 
Association or the Carnegie Trustees or both or neither I cannot 
say, but I will go so far as to express the opinion that it is due largely 
to the untiring energy and whole-hearted interest of a few en- 
lightened library committees and librarians convinced of the future 
of the movement, and who, for many years, despite discouragement, 
kept the flag flying. 

My hearers will readily agree with the “ importance of a full 
and early enquiry into the future co-ordination of the borough and 
the county service,” and whilst we agree, too, that “ the disappear- 
ance of the Id. rate limitation has not yet had its full effect,’”’ the 
removal of this baneful legacy of the mid-Victorian era has to some 
extent increased the difficulties of co-ordination. According to the 
Trustees’ Report (and my figures will all refer to that Report) 347 
library authorities out of 432 now levy more than 1d. ; the residue 
(85) being chiefly very small places, or towns with a high rateable 
value. You need only cast your mind’s eye back to pre-war days 
to realise how great this change is, and one of its effects will be to 
increase the independence of existing library authorities and made 
them rather less amenable to any scheme of co-ordination than the 
reverse. Co-ordination is one of the most important topics dis- 
cussed in the report. It is clear that the Trustees realise its impor- ; 
tance and the cases they submit are incontrovertible in theory, and = 
in practice so far as the smaller rural counties are concerned. It arg 
seems to me in law much easier to create a right of way than to ee 
close one. We have travelled the way of the library unit for so long 
we shall not find the path of co-ordination very easily nor reach it 
very readily. 

There are three bogies in the way of co-ordination as between 
the ‘“‘ Borough and the County.” From the County’s point of view 
one of the essentials is a county rate for the whole area. The 
county quota must be contributed by the whole of their rateable 
area. It is quite hopeless, I am afraid, so far as the large counties 
are concerned, to expect the existing Borough authorities to levy 
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their own rate for library purposes and contribute to the county 
scheme in addition for a very doubtful advantage. I should like it 
to be understood that I am dealing chiefly with the problem as it 
affects such counties as Lancashire and Yorkshire, with which we 
are most closely associated. 

The Borough er is ever-present, ever-active—in real earthl 
form, not a figment of the mind. It is loss of control. The experi- 
ence of control by the county in other matters (chiefly educational) 
has been such that the non-county boroughs where libraries already 
exist will be very unwilling to submit to county control of these 
institutions. Nor do I think the county could effectively control 
the whole of the area, outside the county boroughs, in the two 
counties named. I am prepared to admit (as I am merely opening 
the discussion) that the figures given in the report seem rather to 
prove the contrary. In the fifteen boroughs in Lancashire (p. 19 
of the Report) the total population is 504,663; stock of books, 
286,031 ; issues, 1,508,556 vols. ; amount spent in books, £4,190; 
salaries and wages, £9,861. The figures for the fourteen Yorkshire 
boroughs (p. 21) are in every instance lower. Total population, 
477,914 ; stock of books, 200,384 ; issues, 1,272,392 vols. ; amount 
spent in books, £2,503; salaries and wages, £7,370. Compare 
these with Manchester or Liverpool (see Report) and it would not, 
on the face of it, seem an impossible task to have an effective county 
service for the whole of the boroughs ; bué the vast difference is in 
AREA, not figures. 

The third Bogie is the cost to the ratepayer, that long-suffering 
individual who reminds one of nothing so much as Lucius Apuleius, 
who for his sins and necromantic investigations was turned into an 
ass and suffered mightily. Is it likely the 730,000 ratepayers in 
Lancashire who are still unprovided with literature at the public 
expense will in these days advocate, or even submit gracefully, to 
an additional rate charge for books ? The fact that nearly a quarter- 
of-a-million people are still without library provision in Lancashire 
is one of the strongest arguments in support of co-ordination. 

I have not lost sight of the fact that the Report of the Trustees 
agrees (in a footnote—p. 12) that in ‘‘ big populous counties ‘ 
several borough libraries . . . would obviously become central 
libraries, each having its own allotted rural sub-area,”’ but at the 
moment I am giving what I think is the general view on the three 
points raised. Quite recently the Lancashire County Education 
Committee invited the attendance of representatives of non-county 
boroughs and urban and rural authorities in the county to discuss 
the question of a county library scheme, and a committee was 
appointed to consider the question and report to a further con- 
ference. Suggestions for a grouping of authorities for library 
purposes have been put forward in the form of a memorandum at the 
instance of the North-Western Branch. The matter is still under 
consideration and I am not at liberty, therefore, to discuss it as 
fully as I might otherwise have done, but I will go so far as to say 
that if the proposal to group non-provided districts around already 
well-established library centres could be carried out it would be the 
largest and most far-reaching scheme of co-ordination as yet con- 
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sidered. As a general proposition we shall be agreed that co-ordina- 
tion would reduce overhead charges and increase the possibilities 
of providing a suitable selection and quantity of books, and after 
all the provision of books is the basic reason for our existence. 
“ Wit and sense, 

Virtue and human knowledge, all that might 

Make this dark world a business of delight,” 
are to be found in the best of the world’s literature, but the figures 
for the smaller libraries (and some of the larger) prove that the 
provision of books is hopelessly inadequate. 

I think it must be agreed (1) that a full county scheme in Lanca- 
shire is not at present practicable. It certainly is not on the amount 
suggested at the Preston Conference (1/33d.). 

(2) That a grouping scheme is the most practical of any and 
would prove the most effective. 

(3) That even after grouping there would still be a large tract 
of a purely rural character which could be dealt with in the usual 
way by the county. 

The report says “ The difficulty of giving effect to a manifestly 
sound development like this is that of inducing library committees 
to abandon the ‘ parochial attitude of mind,’ and of securing an 
equally progressive spirit in several committees simultaneously and 
continuously. It would add to the efficiency of such an arrange- 
ment if there could be set up for each such group a joint book- 
buying committee, at the meetings of which all the librarians would 
be present. Except in the densely-populated counties, the ideal 
unit would probab bly be the county, and the joint committee would 
include representatives of the County Library scheme. In counties 
like Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire, the grouping 
might probably have to be more elaborate—a number of district 
committees each dealing with a group of town libraries and the sur- 
rounding rural area, each committee being in close liaison with the 
county library.” 

The answer to the first part of this paragraph is—there is as 
much need for the county to delete absorption from their minds 
as for the Library Committees to abandon the “ parochial attitude.” 
The grouping scheme would mean also that the grouped authorities 
would need to levy a rate much higher than the County rate though 
lower than a unit rate would be. Will they do this? I am not 
convinced of the necessity for each area committee “ being in 
close liaison with the County Library,”’ but I would suggest that a 
County Loan Scheme for little used and technical works might be 
established with very great advantage in connection with a grouping 
arrangement. 

I believe many of the County Schemes have not been successful 
because the “ expert guidance ’’ has been lacking, especially in the 
initial stages. 

Only on Thursday last I received the following letter from a 
Yorkshire Urban District Council :— 
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DEAR MR. SINGLETON, 

I shall be obliged if you would give me the name and 
address of the firm from whom you purchase the book cards, 
members’ cards, and envelopes used in the Open Access System. 

A branch of the West Riding Village Libraries Scheme 
has been open here for nearly two years, and is now in a hope- 
less muddle. The system prescribed by the W.R.C.C. has 
proved a failure when there are as many as 150 borrowers 
weekly and the library is only open one night.” 

It is the expert guidance, especially in the initial stages, which 
will save the scheme from “ hopeless muddle ” and “ failure.” 

The situation needs to be closely watched—the Report says 
“ultimately . . . some mutual loan system between boroughs 
and county will no doubt become general, either by agreement, or 
under StaTuTORY Provision.” There is, therefore, almost a 
threat of compulsion if agreement cannot be reached. 

I need only offer a few remarks upon one or two other “ external 
relationships.” It would appear from the report in answer to 
Question A, that unless there is an official agreement between 
authorities for the use of the library—such as at Ashton-under- 
Lyne—not many non-resident borrowers are recorded. A Carnegie 
library was recently established in an Urban District of 15,000 
people contiguous to a borough ; since its establishment the borough 
has had at least ten times as many borrowers at 5s. per annum from 
the Urban District Council as it had before. It is reasonable to 
argue from this that the Urban District Council readers having 
realised the possibilities of a library service, and not finding what 
they needed at home, are prepared to pay the subscription in addi- 
tion to the rate in order to be satisfied. It is rather surprising to 
find that 174 libraries have no provision for non-resident borrowers. 

The other phases of my subject—The Central Library for 
Students, the School Library problems, the Workers’ Educational 
Association, etc., have been discussed ad nauseum. They are ever 
with us—like the poor I was about to say, but there are no poor 
people now: there are the unemployed and public officials but no 
poor. The Report on p. 42 contains a statement of the ideal library 
system :— 

, (1) The Village Library, with a small nucleus stock refreshed 
every three or four months by collections from the county stock. 

(2) The Borough Library, supplying primarily its own resi- 
dents, but in close collaboration with the county scheme. 

(3) The County Library, supplying primarily residents in rural 
areas, but in close collaboration with all Borough and Parish 
Libraries in the area. 

(4) The Central Libraries for Students acting as reservoirs for 
all the above on application from librarians. I hope more wide- 
spread than National. 

(5) The stationary National Copyright Libraries. 

Despite my perennial optimism I am afraid none of us will see 
its realisation. If the new death ray has not brought us to an 
untimely but peaceful end or the apothecary done his worst— 

“With stores of deleterious med’cines 

Which who-so-ever took is dead since,” 
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the unseemly ravages of anno domini will have wrought their 
natural havoc. 

Meanwhile whether as units or co-ordinates let us keep on 
preaching the doctrine of something better in life than money- 
making. 

“* John makes ten pounds a day: but John, ifakes ! 

Loses a day for each ten pounds he makes.” —Blackberries. 


LIBRARY PROGRESS AND PUBLICITY 


By WALTER A. Briscoe, F.L.A., Hon. Sec. Library Association 
Publicity Committee. 


THERE are many signs of progress in the Public Library world, and 
we welcome the various new schemes which are in preparation and 
operation throughout the country. 

The opening of the Ipswich new library marked an important 
stage in the development of the educational life of this municipality, 
and Mr. McColvin may be relied upon to take advantage of every 
opportunity to develop library facilities in this area. 

We read with gratification that Paddington has prepared a 
scheme for a Lending Library, along with their Public Hall scheme. 

Plans for the new Central Library building for Exeter are being 
pressed forward by Mr. Tapley-Soper and his committee, and the 
scheme has received the sanction of the Exeter City Council. 

The recent “ modernizing’’ of the Bristol Central Lending 
Library and the happy developments in the children’s section— 
both to the credit of Mr. Taylor and his capable deputy, Mr. Ross— 
are matters worth recording. Bath is progressing under Mr. 
Wright’s enthusiasm. 

Improvements introduced in the Library service at Gravesend 
stand to the credit of Mr. Phillip; and Lending Library develop- 
ments are promised at St. Helens by Mr. Lankaster, and there are 
improvements pending at Richmond. Ilfracombe and Woking are 
busy planning new libraries. 

Mr. Cole has done a big thing for the music world at Hudders- 
field in his Music Library section. The opening created great 
interest, and Mr. Cole is to be complimented on his recent enter- 
prise. 

Further signs of progress are the additional new Branch 
Libraries planned for Cardiff, Manchester, Nottingham and other 
laces. 
. Library activities continue in all directions. The excellent 
programmes arranged by Mr. Shaw at Liverpool continue to merit 
appreciation, and the children are being well catered for, too. 

The ‘‘ Free Popular Lectures’’ arranged by Mr. Harris at 
Islington are again finding favour and this season’s list is a com- 
prehensive one, from Dickens to Joan of Arc. 

The syllabus of ‘“‘ Popular Lectures” at Leyton arranged by 
Mr. Moon shows a varied list of subjects, from Charles Lamb to 
subjects of a general nature. Sir James Barrie’s historic message 
is emphasized upon the leaflet advertising the libraries; and this 
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slogan has been of material use in the scheme of publicity, both 
local and national. 

The claim of the Library Association Publicity Committee—to 
the effect that the official lead given has “‘ inspired many librarians 
to adopt publicity methods to advance their own libraries locally 
and the Library Movement generally,’ may be considered as 
justified. 

There are signs almost everywhere that the advertising of a 
Public Library is not considered an undignified procedure, but 
if done in a dignified manner a means of giving more importance 
to our libraries. 

By poster, pamphlet, and the medium of the press, the institu- 
tions concerned have gained further popularity. 

One of the most comprehensive schemes in the line of local 
publicity is that of Bethnal Green, and we congratulate Mr. Radcliffe 
on the compilation of his Illustrated Guide to the Public Library—a 
well-illustrated and informative publication—a copy of which has 
been delivered to the 28,000 houses in the borough. Mr. Radcliffe 
believes in the slogan that ‘‘ Public Libraries exist for Public 
Service,’’ and he has been wise enough to give prominence to what 
many wise men say about the value of Public Libraries. 

Coventry is alive to the importance of publicity methods b 
means of the Press and by special technical publications. Norwi 
is always well to the fore. Croydon does not lose a chance. 

Evidence of publicity activity comes from other quarters, and 
Mr. Arthur Smith, the Librarian of Newark, is one of the latest to 
introduce various innovations. These include a specially designed 
device advertising the Library as giving a “free book service.” 
This is printed upon envelopes and used in a variety of other ways, 
and the display of posters and the distribution of the Library 
Association Publicity pamphlets are further mediums for directing 
attention to the service given by the Gilstrap Public Library. 

We are glad to see that the Carnegie Rural Libraries Scheme is 
taking up the matter of publicity. 

At a recent Conference held in London Mr. Watkins, Director 
of Education, Buckinghamshire, said ‘“‘ that to stimulate interest in 
Libraries they should make a striking appeal by posters and 
publicity.” We strongly support this, and, as a matter of fact, the 
writer advocated this at the first Rural Library Conference held in 
London. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


In accordance with the resolution passed at the Glasgow Con- 
ference of the Library Association, the Special Committee on Gov- 
ernment Publications made further representations to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer early in October, but because of the political 
crisis the matter did not receive attention. A communication has 
been addressed to the new Chancellor, and copies of the ‘‘ Memor- 
andum on the Cost and Distribution of Government Publications,” 
issued by the Library Association, have been sent to all Members 
of Parliament and to the Press. 
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The Memorandum sets forth the pre-war and present prices 
and conditions of supply, and the Association’s views thereon. It 
urges a further reduction in the prices, and the recognition of about 
twenty large public libraries in selected geographical areas as 
Depository Libraries where all Government publications could be 
freely consulted by the public immediately after publication. 

A long letter on this subject by Mr. G. A. Stephen (City 
Librarian, Norwich), the Hon. Secre tary of the Special Committee, 
was published in Zhe Times Literary Supplemeni, November 20th. 
This letter, after giving a résumé of the Library Association's case, 
states: “ In urging the necessity of public access to Government 
publications the Library Association is no longer alone. E mphatic 
protests against the high prices have been made by other bodies and 
also in the Press. Resolutions or letters in support of the Library 
Association's case have been received from several local authorities, 
the Conference on Bureaux of Information and Special Libraries, 
the Conference on County Libraries, the Executive Council of the 
Association of British Chambers of Commerce, and the Roya! 
Historical Society, and from the following eminent persons: Sir 
W. H. Hadow, Sir Sidney Lee, Sir Leo Chiozza Money, the Rt. 
Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, Professors A. L. Bowley, J. J. Findlay, F. J.C. 
Hearnshaw, and L. T. Hobhouse, Mr. G. D. H. Cole, Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, and Mr. 
H. G. Wells.” 

Resolutions supporting the Library Association have been 
passed by the City Councils of Leeds, Manchester and Norwicli, 
and the Town Council of St. Helens. 

The Times Literary Supplement of November 27th contained 
a long letter by Mr. L. Stanley Jast on the same subject, and the 
issue of December 4th included letters by Mr. Basil Anderton, M.A., 
and two other contributors. 

Resolutions supporting the Library Association have been 
passed by the City Councils of Leeds, Manchester, Exeter, and 
Norwich ; the Town Council of St. Helens and the Public Libraries 
Committee of Glasgow. 

The resolution passed by the Norwich City Council is as follows : 
“ Resolved on the report and recommendation of the Public Libraries 
Committee that this Council do support the Library Association 
in its endeavour to induce the Government to reduce the present 
prices at which Government publications are sold to public libraries, 
and to recognise some public libraries in selected geographical areas 
where all Government publications « ould be free ly consulte d by the 
public immediately after publication.’ 

Communications intended for the Library Association’s Special 
Committee on Government Publications should be addressed to the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. A. Stephen, City Librarian, Norwich. 

The New Statesman of December 6th contains a long article 
entitled “ The Need for Publicity,” which quotes from, and supports, 
Mr. Stephen’s letter in The Times Literary Suppiement. The writer 
contends that the Library Association's is “‘ good as far as it goes,” 
but surely in addition some national agency, such as the Central 
Library for Students, ought to be similarly recognised as a source 
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from which any local library could borrow such papers to meet its 
own local demands. And neither of these measures in the least 
diminishes the need for the main charge we have proposed—a 
drastic reduction in the price of all official papers which convey 


information of value to the intelligent citizen who wants to form 
an independent judgment on public questions.” 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS 
DEAR DEMETRIUS, 

I welcome your intervention in our celebrated correspondence, 
although you address Apollonius rather than the others, because 
you suppose his “‘ ideals and sympathies’ are more akin to yours. 
That is right. Youth goes towards youth, and naturally; but, 
even though our hairs are grizzled and our beards long and shaggy, 
we feel that age is relative. Indeed 

“Old age hath yet his honour and his toil . . , 
Some work of noble note may yet be done,” 
even by us. More than that, some of the older ones have preserved 
their mental youth in a way that shames their juniors ; for, if I 
do not wrong our younger men, it would appear that many of them 
become obsolete at thirty. 
THERE ARE STAGES 
in the life of the librarian—most marked ones. In his teens he has 
marvellous enthusiasms and dreams, and usually feels the need of 
hero-worship, setting some successful librarian on a dizzy pedestal. 
In his first half twenties he becomes the dynamic person to whom 
all problems are unveiled and for whom no difficulties exist ; he is 
infallible and sometimes oracular. The second-half brings him to the 
stage in which matrimony, disillusionment and realities lead him to 
cultivate a Byronic gloom. This is where he succumbs usually, 
becomes obsolete. If he passes this period of the slough of despond 
with his faculties unblunted and “ still nursing the unconquerable 
hope,” he may aspire to become a librarian—a force in our pro- 
fession. About five per centum do so survive. So much for that ; 
it is a grave matter, suitable to my reverend years, but 
Tur CONCERN OF THE MOMENT. 
is the general outlook, consequent upon the present occupation of 
the Public Libraries Committee of the Board of Education. This 
committee is causing considerable anxiety in the breasts of many 
librarians, who already see in it the force of an executive body.. 
Time, I hope, will show that such a view is not justified ; but it 
is well to envisage various possibilities in order that we shall not be 
taken unawares. 

The composition of the Committee can be criticised, since many 
of the members have not had vital experience of libraries ; some, 
indeed, had no relations at all with them until about five years ago. 
In conjunction with this fact must be reviewed the Conference of 
Rural Libraries held last month. That Conference was skilfully 
staged and conducted irreproachably, and was another curious 
example of the combined amateur mind focussed upon libraries. 
Followed various articles in the Press dealing with libraries, notably 
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one in The Municipal Journal, from which I quote the following 
devastating wisdom :— 

“In London, for example, with all its hundred or so of central 
and branch public libraries, if a working-man student, after reading 
Mr. Tawney s Agricultural Problem of the Sixteenth Century wished 
to fortify his knowledge on the ownership of land from the reign 
of Henry VII. to the death of Elizabeth, he would have to wander 
from one borough to another, on the slender chance that he found 
the reference library open after his day’s work was done. Even then 
he would not be aware whether the library contained the works 
he sought, since there is no collective catalogue, nor is there any 
division of labour between libraries so that one shall specialize on 
biology, another on physics, and yet a third in the literature of the 
eighteenth century.” 

The italics are mine. Then at the Rural Library Conference 
Professor Robert Peers commences a paper thus :— 

‘““When one considers the haphazard way in which most of 
our Public Libraries have grown up in the past, and the absence of 
conscious aim in the provision of books, one realizes that this newest 
type of library [the rural library, of course] has something more to 
do than merely to provide books where there were none before.”’ 

Now, what do these peculiar criticisms mean and where do they 
tend ? To revert to the 

RURAL LIBRARY CONFERENCE. 
I confess that I am altering my views somewhat, and now am glad 
of such conferences, because they offer opportunities for others to 
express, and for librarians to hear, outside views upon literary 
work. That is all to the good, since Public Libraries (at any rate) 
exist for the public. Moreover, it is good to know that so many 
non-librarians take an interest in library affairs. But what is amiss 
generally ? 
Witt Dismiss 

the remarks I have italicized, from The Municipal Journal, with 
the innocent inquiry: Does any London reference library close 
before 8 p.m. ; and how many working-men work until anything 
approaching that hour? In short, the statement is nonsense. I 
will also ask : What does the anonymous scribe mean by “‘a collec- 
tive catalogue’ of the London Libraries? Has he the /aintest 
conception of what he is talking about ? The ideal has been can- 
vassed by London Librarians for 25 years to my knowledge, but 
until we have about one hundred thousand pounds to spend—and 
that is my very conservative estimate of the cost of the collective 
catalogue—it cannot be done. As for not being able to find out 
where a particular book is: There is no librarian in London who 
would not make the necessary inquiries and so save the legs of the 
pathetic (and most imaginary) working-man. If, of course, the 
working-man never asks to be helped, how can he be helped ? The 
whole situation is a dream without substance. 

To return to the 

CONFERENCE AGAIN, 
The sanest paper was that by Professor Peers, and, in my view, the 
one that develops possible policies. He thinks it would be to narrow 
the functions of libraries and, indeed, of education itself, if libraries 
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were to exist merely to subserve the ends of education in any formal 
sense. Therein lies the key to the whole position as librarians see 
it: because, if such subservience comes about as a result of the 
Government Committee’s work, it will mean the centralizing and 
bureaucratizing of the whole library service; and as Professor 
Rait said at Glasgow : “ I can imagine no more mischievous system 
than central library a department of the State, the officials of which 
would choose a list of books for every public library in the kingdom.” 
But to return to our other Professor. Said he: ‘“ There are certain 
standard works of reference such as the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
the Dictionary of National Biography, the Oxford Dictionary, etc., 
to which every student should have access, and it is very desirable 
that they should find a place in every village centre.’’ There was 
an inarticulate gasp of astonishment when these words were read. 
But Wuy ? 

They are among the wisest words uttered at any conference of 
late. Why, then, the amazement ? Not because the works were not 
desirable ; not because they would not be used. Incontrovertibly, 
in spite of all the silly nonsense talked about the intellectual limi- 
tations of villagers, these ave the books to which they ought to 
have immediate access. No; they cost £150 altogether, or approxi- 
mately that, and if there are 200 villages, their total cost would be 
£30,000. That was the little rift in the lute. But why not spend 
£30,000 2 How much in rates does it represent in a county such as 
Lancashire ? Twopence ? And if a loan were raised to buy them, 
how much in rates would the interest be ? One-tenth of a penny ? 
Terrible, isn’t it? But what was there to gasp about ? Nothing ; 
the suggestion is sound commonsense, and indicates the proper 
perspective in which to set rural library provision. Until the 
counties are willing to pay an equivalent of the sum that towns 
pay, no library service equivalent is possible. 

THE CRITICISMS 

that I have quoted, and all criticisms of their kind, are based on 
the limitations of smaller town libraries. The men of weight and 
substance (from the intellectual point of view) have all been educated 
in university or other large centres where fine libraries exist. On 
their return to their smaller towns they find the libraries there inade- 
quate. Quite naturally, seeing that for seventy years they have 
struggled on the penny rate. They want the great-town facilities 
in their towns. That is the problem of the new Libraries Committee. 
THESE ARE QUESTIONS 
that Committee must address itself to, if it is to be of any use what- 
ever 

1.—How can the great city libraries be brought to serve the 

fringe-areas between each city, without injury to the 
citizens who own and who have created them ? 

2.—How to get rid of the shackles of the town libraries, such as 

that which forbids expenditure on lectures ? 

3.—How to make library provision a compulsory duty of the 

Local Authority ? It is absurd for the citizens of one town 
or rural area to have library privileges and for them to be 
withheld in others. 
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4.—How to prevent directors of education, who have already 

more to do than they can do successfully, and whose school 

products do not create immense enthusiasm for their 

abilities,from assuming control of a profession which is older 

than their own ? Formal education concerns only the child 

and the adolescent (and at the most a very limited num- 

ber of adults) ; the library concerns the whole life of men. 

5.—How to secure an efficient personnel in the library service ? 

If the Committee can solve these preblems—and they seem to 

be capable of solution—its value will have been incalculable. There 

will probably be an enquiry made by the Committee ; it may even 

ask for suggestions from librarians—wisdom would seem to dictate 

this course. Let us see to it that we do not remain inarticulate, and 

that the seventy-five years of public library experience is made 

known; and that our problems are solved, therefore, from real 
knowledge, and not from merely theoretical knowledge. 

I have been too long; I have been totally inadequate. This 

discussion is imperative. Will you continue it? ERATOSTHENES. 


LIBRARY NEWS 


THe improvements and additions at the BrRMINGHAM Central 
Library are completed but for the last few finishing touches, and 
the city will now bear favourable comparison with any other big 
municipality in the country in the matter of public library accommo- 
dation. 

In three directions progress has been made—by the applica- 
tion of the open-access system so as to include the whole of the 
books in the lending library; the provision of a new Technical 
Library; and a new and much larger Children’s Department. 

The Public Library Committee, BURNLEY, have now submitted 
plans for a new Central Library to the Burnley Town Council for 
approval. The estimated cost of the new building is £45,000. A 
grant of £15,000 towards the cost of the building is available from 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 

An address upon the “ Place of Public Libraries in Social Life” 
was given at a meeting of the BURNLEY Rotarians on November 
17th, by W. Bramley Coupland, Borough Librarian, Burnley. The 
lecture dealt with the strategic advantage of Public Library service 
as compared with other educational agencies, and also the increasing 
influence of contemporary literature on everyday life. The lecture 
created an excellent discussion on the value of Public Libraries to 
the community. 

We are able to give two illustrations of the interior of the 
Northern Branch Library, NoTTinGHAM, which has been erected 
through the munificence of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
supplemented by a generous donation from the Miners’ Welfare 
Fund. 

The Lending Library is a well-lighted room, fitted with Vernier 
steel shelving, and has an attractive set-out. 

The news room and magazine room is divided by a movable 
glass screen, which is shown thrown open. It is used as shown when 
lectures and “ Talks”’ are delivered in the room. In the usual 
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NEWSROOM, MAGAZINE AND REFERENCE ROOM, NOTTINGHAM 
course of things it is divided into two sections: the first being a 
magazine and reference room, including a special enclosure fot 
ladies ; and the second portion, nearest the entrance, is a news 
room. The room is admirably lighted both naturally and by 
electricity. 

This is the latest Branch Library building erected in the 
country, and it has been visited by several library authorities who 
have generally commended the planning of the various depart- 
ments. 

The Southern Branch Library, which is in course of erection, 
will be equipped on similar lines, and will be opened early in the 
New Year. 

The re-opening ceremony in connection with the alterations recently 
carried out inthe RicuMonpb Public Library took place on Wednesday, 
November 26th, when the Lord Chancellor (Viscount Cave, C.G.M.G.) 
gave an address and declared the library open. The Chairman of 
the Library Committee (Alderman T. J. Carless, A.K.C.) enter- 
tained a representative company to tea, and presided over the 
meeting. A number of Librarians were present, including Mr. 
Frank Pacy (Librarian of Richmond from 1884-91) and Messrs, 
W. B. Thorne, Fred. Turner, B. Carter, J. V. Jacobs, H. Groom 
and Miss M. Gilbert. Lord Cave, who was a member of the Rich- 
mond Library Committee from 1887-92, then gave an interesting 
address in which he spoke of the benefits to be obtained from 
libraries and the value of browsing among books. He said he was 
not ashamed of reading fiction, as it had its proper place in our 
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Open Access LenvinGc Liprary, NOTTINGHAM. 


education, and incidentally he confessed that he was very fond of a 
good detective story. A vote of thanks to the Lord Chancellor was 
carried with acclamation and the company then inspected the 
library. 

The alterations consist of the entire rearrangement of the 
existing rooms, and no structural alterations have been made. The 
large hall formerly used as lending library and general reading 
room has been divided into two by means of an oak screen, and the 
Librarian's room and a room formerly used as a ladies’ room thrown 
into it to provide the additional accommodation required. The 
front portion has been allocated to the News Room and the rear 
portion rearranged as an Open Access lending library. All the 
old fittings and furniture have been removed and new furniture 
installed, the whole being carried out in oak. Electric light has 
also been installed in place of gas illumination and this is a great 
improvement. 

Provision has been made for a Junior Library for the use of all 
children of school age. It will be housed in the Lecture Room, and 
will consist of a lending library, a reference section, and a number 
of periodicals, the initial stock of books being about 2,000. The 
Junior Library is to be officially opened by the Mayoress of Rich- 
mond (aged 12) towards the end of December. 

The Norwich Public Libraries Committee is augmenting the music 
section of its libraries, and a special catalogue of the music and 
musical literature is in the press. With the view of encouraging 
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further the appreciation of music the Committee has arranged a 
course of free public lectures on music, with gramophone (H.M.V.) 
illustrations to be given on alternate Wednesdays in the afternoon, 
and repeated in the evenings. The series of lectures was inaugurated 
on Wednesday, October 8th, by a lecture on “ Folk-Music,” by Mr. 
Arthur Batchelor, M.A., who has made a special study of the subject, 
particularly in Norfolk. Mr. Geo. A. Stephen, the City Librarian, 
who presided at the opening lecture, said that the Committee was 
in sympathy with the view expressed in the recent report on British 
music by the Adult Education Committee: “For the place of 
music in the life of the community, we claim that no art has a more 
universal appeal, and for that reason, if for no other, no art can 
have a greater or more ennobling influence on the life and destinies 
of a nation.” 

The course includes lectures on the Elizabethan Composers, 
Purcell, Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, The Orchestra, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Wagner, Modern British Com- 
posers, and Russian Music. ' 


REPORTS 

Botton Public Libraries.—7Ist Annual Report, 1923-24. Chief 
Librarian, Archibald Sparke, F.L.A. Population, 182,200. 
Rate in {, 2.83d. Income, £12,767. Stock: Lending, 110,678 ; 
Reference, 21,898. Additions during the year: Lending, 9,088 ; 
Reference, 539. Issues: Lending, 756,168; Reference, recorded 
15,522, open shelves 65,000 ; School Libraries, 40,898. Borrowers, 
42,680. Branches, 6. School Libraries, 16. 

To show the ever-increasing usefulness and work of the Libraries, a com- 

ison is made between the present year and the year 1904. Many startling 
are thus revealed, chief among which is the enormous growth of the 
number of borrowers using the libraries and the huge increase in the issues. 

Plans for a new central building have been approved. 

BRADFORD Public Libraries.—54th Annual Report, 1923-24. Chief 
Librarian, Butler Wood, F.L.A. Population, 285,961. Rate in {, 
3.345d. Income, £20,681. Stock: Lending, 154,277; Reference, 
79,800. Additions during year: Lending, 19,805; Reference, 
2,261. Issues: Lending, 1,231,126; Reference, 95,453; Com- 
mercial Library, 77,063. Borrowers, 30,695. Branches, 16. 
Travelling Libraries, 11. 
| The reports from each department show continual progress and increas- 

ing activity. Special mention must be made of the Commercial Library, the 

Museum and the Children’s Library all of which are doing excellent work. 

CoventrY Public Libraries.—Some modern books for the Teacher 
and Parent. By Charles Nowell, F.L.A., Chief Librarian. 

A classified and annotated catalogue of some recent additions to the 
libraries, including books for boys and girls. Issued in connection with the 
local Education week. Has Author and Subject Indexes. Excludes fiction. 
Finspury Public Libraries.—Quarterly Guide for Readers. Vol. 

27, No. 105. October, 1924. 

This number of the “ Guide’’ is taken up entirely by a really good list 
of books on ‘‘ London and its Environs.” It is, however, rather a difficult 
any ‘ 
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INDIAN LIBRARY JOURNAL, Vol. 1, No. 1. July, 1924. 
A quarterly magazine devoted to the Public Library Movement and 
ublished on behalf of the Att-INDIA PuBLic LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. This 
is the first of its kind, and it is pleasing to note that members of our pro- 
fession in far-away India feel the need of a connecting link between them- 
selves; and also have a desire to know what is being done by the Public 
Libraries in their own country. The contents include a report of the All- 
India Library Conference held last year at Cocanada. The promoters of the 

Journal are to be congratulated on their first efforts. 

MANCHESTER, John Rylands Library.—Catalogue of an Exhibition 

of Medieval and other MSS. and jewelled book-covers. 

The Exhibition was arranged in commemoration of the 25th anniversary 
of the formal dedication of the Library for public use. It was designed to give 
some indication of the remarkable growth of the library’s collections. An 
introduction to the catalogue gives a brief survey of the collections, followed 
by some notes describing the characteristic features of the MSS. of the Middle 
Ages. The catalogue is a work of art in itself, having 17 reproductions taken 
from various exhibits. 

Warrincton Public Libraries.—Classified Catalogue of Non- 
Fiction in the Children’s Library. 

The idea of sending a copy of this to every school teacher in the Borough 
is an excellent one. It enables the teacher to assist the child in his selection 
of what to read on any particular subject. A plan of the classification is given 
but no index. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 

Drury (Gertrude G.) 1HE LIBRARY AND ITS ORGANIZATION. Demy 
8vo, cloth, pp. 520. New York, H. W. Wilson Co. ; London, 
Grafton and Co., 1924. 12s. 6d. net. 

This is the fourth volume in the series of Classics of American Librarian- 
ship edited by A. E. Bostwick. The work contains a number of articles and 
addresses, many of which have appeared in various papers such as The Libri 
Journal, Public Libraries, special reports on Public Libraries in the U.S. 
and the American Review of Reviews. The main subjects are General Public 
Library Organization and Administration, Library Legislation, Branch 
Libraries, Library of Congress, American Library Association, College Libraries 
and Special Libraries. Some of the best known writers on the Library pro- 
fession have contributed to this useful work, and Librarians in England will 
appreciate the possibility of obtaining this collection of articles by such 
famous men in their profession as W. F. Poole, C. A. Cutter, R. R. Bowker, 
A. E. Bostwick, Melvil Dewey, W. W. Bishop and many others well known 
in the world of Librarianship. 

Townshend (Dorothea) GkorGE DicBy, SEconD oF BRISTOL. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 252. Fisher Unwin, 1924. 
15s. net. 

This is a full and careful biography of an outstanding figure of the reigns 
of Charles I. and Charles II. Chiefly known to students through the satirical 
tirade which was the work of the great historian, Lord Clardendon, George 
Digby should receive a more impartial hearing at the hands of readers of 
to-day and this service to him has been made possible by a sympathetic bio- 
grapher. Intrigue, battle and exile, the fickle turn of fortune’s wheel, make 
up the total of this man’s story. Gifted with wit, wealth, good looks and 
position, he was still something of an enigma, and the real explanation of the 
many vicissitudes through which he passed may never be forthcoming, for 
the true source of possible enlightenment, his private correspondence, appears 
to be no longer in existence. ‘ 

SHAKESPEARE : THE SONNETS. Edited from the Quarto of 1609, 
with introduction and commentary by T. G. Tucker. 4to, cloth, 
pp. lxxxviii., 240. Cambridge University Press, 1924. 17s. 6d. net. 

The scholarly commentary fills half of this volume and Dr. Tucker has 
also written an important introduction. Many pages are devoted to the well- 
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known controversy, “ Mr. W. H.” ; adequate space is given to the descrip- 

tion of the date of the Sonnets, their value from the autobiographical stand- 

point and so forth. The format of the book is good, the type clear and the 
oduction in every way adequate. The notes are fully indexed. 

Webling (Peggy) Peccy, a Story of One Score Years and Ten. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 304. Hutchinson, 1924, 


18s. net. 

Miss Peggy Webling, whose portraits at various ages appear throughout 
this volume, offers with all diffidence this record of impressions. Miss Webling 
was a public entertainer before she was a novelist, and she travelled round the 
world practising her profession. After returning from a long Canadian tour 
her art seemed to change and she turned to writing as a new medium. The 
readers of her novels will enjoy this frank and amusing story of her youth. 
Browne (Edward G.) A History oF PERSIAN LITERATURE IN 

MopekN Times (a.p. 1500-1924). Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xvi., 530. Cambridge University Press, 1924. 35s. net. 

Professor Browne has devoted more than twenty-two years to completing 
his work on the Literary History of Persia from the earliest times to the present 
day. The volume covers from a.p. 1500 to 1924, being the fourth volume of 
the series. The present work contains a great deal of new matter and is 
based on much original research. There are three sections, namely, the out- 
line of Persian History during the last four centuries, Persian Verse during the 
same period, and Persian Prose to date. The literature of the last four cen- 
turies has been mucd neglected owing to the general idea that Persian poetry 
merits more attention than prose. Much of this work has been done from 
manuscripts, as the stories until the 19th century were not printed or litho- 
graphed. The book contains many examples of Persian type. 

Overton (Grant) CARGOES FoR Crusogs. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 416. 
New York: Appleton; New York: Doran; Boston: Little 


Brown, 1924. 

Here we have a book about books which has the unusual quality of being 
produced by three publishers—we were about to say in collusion. Though 
the work is of American origin it deals with as many well-known English 
writers as it does with those famous on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
only fault to be found is that the effect is of lightning sketches rather than 
serious studies. Sir Philip Gibbs has only twelve pages devoted to him, 
though a great deal can be said by so clever a portrait painter as Grant Overton 
in this space. Jeffery Farnol, on the other hand, receives tweuty-two. There 
are very good remarks about Michael Arlen (though it is easy to say clever 
things about him by sheer force of infection), Aldous Huxley, E. V. Lucas and 
Courtney Ryley Cooper, to mention a few. English women novelists receive 
but scant attention. Each chapter contains a short bibliography of the 
author and a note on “ Sources.”’ There is an index of prices (unfortunately 
only in dollars) and a very compact index of titles and authors, which appears 
to have a few lacunae. Librarians should certainly read Section ii. of “A 
reasonable view of Michael Arlen,’’ which deals with the cataloguing of authors’ 
uames. Librarians are described as ‘‘ Relentless persons, however charming,” 
who “ ferret. They discover things, and then they root them out. Or at 
any rate, they make records.’ Sometimes, according to Mr. Overton, they 


make mistakes. 
GENERAL. 
Baring (Maurice) PuncH AND Jupy, and other Essays. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. x., 370. Heinemann, 1924. 10s. 6d. net. 

Maurice Baring’s latest collection of essays has been reprinted from a 
number of reviews, magazines and newspapers. The volume is divided into 
three sections, Miscellaneous, Authors and Books, and The Stage. It is, 
therefore, somewhat confusing to find Sarah Bernhardt and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell in the first section, whilst Duse is relegated to the third. The reason 
for this is apparently that the former essays deal with personality and the 
latter only with criticism of the actress as she appeared in special plays. 
Sarah Bernhardt and Mrs. Patrick Campbell each get an additional para- 
graph or two in this section, which is confusing, bibliographically speaking, 
especially as the book has no index. La Fontaine, Racine, Goethe and Victor 
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Hugo, and Ibsen are the great figures treated by the author with fine li 

flavour in Section II. This is a work which will have a large appeal amongst 

cultured people. 

Harker (L. Allen) Tot Broken Bow. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. vi., 312. 
Murray, 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Children are the new democracy ” is the keystone of this novel, which 
begins with the old struggle between county and “ trade,” and ends with up-to- 
date neglect of class distinctions—but with a difference which shows that 
snobbery can still be rampant where good taste is lacking. 


FICTION. 

Nugent (Rosamund) Copwes Patace. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 296. 
Harrap., 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

Marshall (Bruce) Tuts Sorry ScHEME. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. 
Harrap, 1924. 7s. 6d. net. ; 

Davidson (Victor Manley) Rottyston. An Eighteenth-Century 
Romance. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. Harrap, 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

Adcock (Almey St. John) Tuts ABove ALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 
320. Harrap, 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

Bullock (Shan F.) THe LouGusipers. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 290. 
Harrap, 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

Meynell (Laurence W.) MockBeGGAR. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. 
Harrap, 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Harrap have published this series of six novels by different 
authors, with a prize competition attached, and therefore they naturally 
challenge comparison. They are all of the popular type, as behoves novels 
published under such conditions, “‘Cobweb Palace "’ being the story of a 
sixteen-year old daughter of a touring actress ; “‘ This Sorry Scheme,” dealing 
with an ill-matched marriage ; “ Rollyston,’’ a historical novel set in London 
and Kent at the close of the 18th century, describing a duel and a murder ; 
“This Above all,’ which has a somewhat sordid background of company- 
dealing ; ‘‘ The Loughsiders,”’ a story of Northern Ireland; and a quite out- 
standing story by Laurence W. Meynell (a name which certainly gives a 
promise of brilliance justified in this book), entitled ‘‘ Mockbeggar,’’ which 
contains the wonderful story of Miss Rachael Massinger and the men whom by 
her charm she attracted only to fail in finding true happiness with any one of 
them. There is a fine flavour of Michael Arlen in the author’s style and one 
cannot help looking forward to other books from the same pen. What, indeed, 
would be the matter with a sequel which tells how Rachael, who was “ star- 
born "’ and destined to ‘ raise men up dream-palaces of unattainable delight 
and to shatter them into five million nothings,” having rested from Life, 
continued to wrestle with it ? 

Bevan (Tom) THe Mystery Trait. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. Samp- 
son Low, 1924. 3s. 6d. net. 

A new and cheaper edition of a po ular story in which a lovely Arab girl 
with wonderful eyes becomes an English heiress. 

Cumberland (Gerald) Strivinc Fire. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 352. 
Grant Richards, 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

A strenuous tale of family and business life full of characterisation, but 
somewhat lacking in humour. Mr. Gerald Cumberland’s reviewers generally 
agree that he can depict women with marvellous truth and insight. In this, 
his latest novel, the women certainly overshadow his male characters. 
Maxwell (W. B.) ELAINE AT THE Gates. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 432. 

Thornton Butterworth, 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

There is a tragic note about Mr. W. B. Maxwell's latest book, for the 
heroine is again and again about to enter the so-called Gates of Happiness when 
they are clanged in her face. At the same time, seeing the cleverness of the 
characterisation and the dramatic intensity of the story, the subject of it does 
not appeal nor does Elaine awaken a ready sympathy. 
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Hocking (Silas K.) Tue GuaRDED Way. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 282. 
Sampson Low, 1924. 3s. 6d. net. 

An old-fashioned love story in which the usual complications occur before 
the happy denouement. Refreshing in its way after so many that donot appeal 
to the unsophisticated. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Vernon (Frank) THE TWENTIETH CENTURY THEATRE, with an intro- 
duction by John Drinkwater. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. vi., 160, 
Harrap, 1924. 5s. net. 

Noice (Harold) WITH STEFANSSON IN THE ArcTic. Cr. 8vo, clothy 
pp. 270. Harrap, 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

Bowman (Isaiah) THE NEw Wortp. Problems in Political Geo- } 
graphy. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. vi., 112. Harrap, 1924. 2ls. net : 

New edition, revised, enl. , and brought up to date. : 
Buck (Katherine M.). The Wayland Dietrich Saga: DretrIcu oF 
BERN AND His Companions. Preceded by the Saga of Wayland a 


Smith. Part 1, The Song of Wayland. 4to, paper wrappers. erty, 
No. 7-9 (with 3 plates), pp. 185-282. Mayhew, 1924. 3s. net each, “a 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY eA 
COLLEGE 3 

SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP EXHIBITION. a 


FirTEEN Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions are available for 
award to students entering University College, London, in October, 
1925. 

One of them is tenable in the School of Librarianship. The 
value of this Exhibition is £40 a year for two years, but this may 
be increased by the grant of a supplementary Bursary if the cir- 
cumstances of the Exhibitioner make such a grant necessary. 

Information with regard to all the Entrance Scholarships and 
Exhibitions may be obtained on application to the Secretary of the 
College. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: NORTH-WESTERN 
BRANCH 


MEETING AT HEYWOOD. 

Tue Branch met for the first time at Heywood on November Sth, 
and despite the ominous date it proved a quiet and interesting 
gathering. It transpired that the library acts have been in opera- 
tion for fifty years, a circumstance upon which the meeting offered 
its congratulations to Heywood. The members inspected the 
library, the lending department of which has recently been re- 
organised on the open access system, after which they received a 
hearty welcome to Heywood extended by His Worship the Mayor 
(Councillor J. Nuttall, J.P.) and the Chairman of the Committee 
(Alderman Dr. Jeffery, J.P., C.C.). The latter outlined the literary 
and library history of the town and the efforts made over fifty 
years ago to secure the adoption of the acts ; at the public meeting 
at which the matter was considered over 1,000 people were present. 

The first paper was on “ Dr. Johnson ”’ contributed by Mr. John 
R. Marsden, Librarian of the Mechanics’ Institution, Burnley. It 
was quite a refreshing contribution to the long list of papers the 
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branch has been favoured with: descriptive and informative rather 
than critical, it was an excellent outline of Johnson’s life, work, and 
satire. 

It has been customary for some years to have a discussion on the 
Annual Conference—largely in the interest of members from the 
smaller authorities who have not been represented there. Mr, 
Pomfret (Darwen) introduced the question and gave a short outline 
of the topics discussed with some criticism thereon. The discussion 
centred chiefly upon the questions of co-operation and State aid and 
the necessity for a strong policy on the part of the Library Associa- 
tion on the question of expansion. 

Reference was made to the appointment of the Departmental 
Committee on Libraries and it was unanimously resolved to support 
a recommendation for the inclusion of Mr. Jast’s name on the 
Committee. 

The meeting also recorded its sympathy with Mr. G. T. Shaw 
in his illness. 

The delegates were entertained to tea by the Heywood Library 
Committee. Thanks were accorded for the hospitality extended 
and to Miss Foster (Librarian) for making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the meeting.. 

The President of the Branch (Dr. Geo. Scarr, J.P., C.C.) occu- 
pied the chair. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH. 
NOVEMBER MEETING. 
In spite of most depressing weather some 40 members and visitors 
attended the usual monthly meeting of the Branch held at the 
Kensington Town Hall on Wednesday, November 26th, 1924. 
Prior to the evening meeting a rather ambitious programme was 
arranged of visits to various buildings of educational or historical 
interest en route to the Library from South Kensington Station, 
where the party assembled at 3 p.m. In the end short visits were 
actually made to Kensington Palace and Leighton House. The 
Association were favoured by being met at the Palace by Sir Alfred 
Rice-Oxkey, K.B.E., Physician-in-Ordinary to Princess Beatrice, 
and Chairman of the Kensington Public Library Committee, but 
little could be seen of the interior owing to the absence throughout 
the various rooms of any form of artificial light, making it almost 
impossible to enjoy the spacious rooms, the famous portraits and 
the numerous items of interest special to the childhood of Queen 
Victoria. After visiting the Palace some of the party walked on to 
and visited Leighton House, passing en route in the darkness many 
houses of considerable interest. Tea followed and members then 
re-assembled at the Town Hall about 6.30 p.m. In the absence of 
Sir Alfred Rice-Oxhey, the Chair was at first taken by His Worship 
the Mayor of Kensington (Alderman A. J. Allen, J.P.), who, in 
welcoming the Association, said that Librarianship is a position 
of great trust and influence and stated that the need was never 
greater than at present to persuade people to read good books. 
As a man of the world he was shocked at the nature of some of the 
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books being issued. It seemed that certain publishers outraged 
the public decency so far but not so far that they were liable to 
criminal proceedings. The duty of librarianship was to foster a 
taste for healthy reading. His Worship then vacated the chair in 
favour of Mr. Rowlatt, who gave an interesting review of library 
events in the area since the last meeting. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been confirmed, the 
Chairman then called upon Mr. Geo. E. Roebuck, Chief Librarian, 
Walthamstow, to read a paper on “ The Limits of our Information 
concerning the Public Library System.” 

Mr. Roebuck reviewed the several efforts made during the last 
30 years to acquire a working information concerning the public 
library system of the United Kingdom. He argued that in spite 
of Government Returns, the Adams Report, and the Library Asso- 
ciation Questionnaire of 1919, the need for the Carnegie Report of 
February last and the establishment of a Government Enquiry 
at this juncture, demonstrated the limits of our information and 
redered impossible the formulation of any definite policy to lay 
before the Committee now in session. The speaker insisted that 
without fuller information as to what was being done through the 
agency of public libraries up and down the country, it was impos- 
sible to define the legitimate limits of library co-operation and 
extension. It was, therefore, with some anxiety that we perceived 
a powerful body largely composed of persons with little or no 
knowledge of our aims and difficulties, preparing to determine the 
adequacy, co-ordination and development of our system. It would 
have strengthened our case and heightened official recognition of 
our calling had we been in a position to put a considered case before 
the Committee of Enquiry. It was too late to hope that such could 
be formulated for the whole kingdom in time to be of service, but 
Mr. Roebuck drew attention to the labours of the London and 
Home Counties Branch Committee on co-ordination which was and 
still is actively engaged with such considerations so far as the area 
of the Branch is concerned. The speaker contended that there was 
need for libraries to put more value upon their work and to see that 
there was a fitting public recognition of the purpose and achieve- 
ments of the municipal library. It was a movement affecting in 
one or other direction 10,000,000 persons per annum. It had 
earned the title of the most powerful agent in regard to adult non- 
vocational education. Its force was unquestioned, but that force 
might have been and may still be intensified by co-ordination. The 
greater pity, therefore, that we had been so indifferent to a defined 
“ongped and had left it to others, perhaps less fitted, to define one 
or us. 

Most of the discussion which followed rather missed the real 
issue, but centred around one or two details in the paper inserted 
to illustrate certain points. At the conclusion of the paper and 
discussion a vote of thanks moved by Mr. George R. Bolton (Wat- 
ford) and seconded by Mr. F. W. Clifford (Chemical Society) was 
carried by acclammation. Mr. Roebuck’s reply to the discussion 
and vote of thanks to the authorities for permission to meet at 
Kensington concluded the meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB, 
WHITEHALL PLACE, 
Lonpon, S.W.1. 


November 27th, 1924. 


Tue Epitor, Library World. 

Dear S1r,—I am as jealous as anyone who earns his living in 
professional librarianship that the highest standards of qualification 
should be maintained in all library appointments, but, at the risk 
of having to bear as best I can the wrath of your pseudonymous 
contributors, I venture to raise a protest against the comments in 
recent numbers of The Library World and elsewhere made, in 
default of a full appreciation of the facts and circumstances, on an 
incident at the Glasgow Conference concerning the appointment of 
rural librarians. 

In proper perspective the story is that there had been whispered 
criticisms of particular appointments. Mr. Roberts, with his 
characteristic courage, voiced these criticisms in open session. 
Colonel Mitchell, who was present, could have asserted, as he has 
done before, that as the representative of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust he does everything possible in the direction the 
library profession very naturally desires. Instead of this, how- 
ever, he offered to present a considered and detailed statement to 
the Council. 


I do not think I am guilty of any breach of confidence if I say 
that Colonel Mitchell’s statement contained so many intimate 
details that its wide publication was, to all those who heard it, 
obviously impossible. Places and persons were mentioned, instances 
were given of very definite action taken to ensure that appointments 
should be on a satisfactory basis, and criticisms of specific cases 
were met by a full statement of the facts. 


The net result was a publicly stated general agreement that 
Colonel Mitchell had done everything within his power in the 
direction desired. This being so, there is an unpleasant tone in the 
suggestion conveyed by the anonymous comment in one library 
journal: ‘‘Mr. H. D. Roberts who raised the point had been 
satisfied and apparently it did not matter about the rest of the 
members.”” And when “ Demetrius ”’ says in your November issue 
“ The Trust is far too lenient in its attitude,” he is merely making 
under what to many people is a guise of anonymity a criticism openly 
and courageously made at Glasgow, generously investigated, and 
equally openly and courageously withdrawn. 

I am fully aware that neither Mr. Roberts nor Colonel Mitchell 
need any defence from me. I write in the interests of truth. 


Yours faithfully, 
C. R. SANDERSON. 
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SECON D-HAND BOOKS. 


BOR Secondhiind and ‘Newly-bound-, 
condition, specially” recommended “for 
Library “Use, and: reasonable 
«prices, you should go to’ SMITHS“. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


Strand House, London, W.C.2 


“| Card: Charging Accessories. 


| GRAFTON & RUSSELL STREET, W, 


BOOK CARDS. 15s, for 10,000. es 


BOOK POCKETS, £3 for 10,000. 
ISSUE TRAYS, 108. per doz. 
: DATING OUTFITS,» 94 per set. 


BORROWER'S TICKETS OF ALL PATTERNS: 


Prices on Appilcation. 


Nad Science Science arming and Gardening Naval and Mil Téchaical 
and Pure Selene 8 Ph vaiend Gultuce Occult, Piyetiie, nd New Thouglit}. 
Th 


FOYLES, 125 bain Rd., London, 


SECOND- ‘HAND, NEW, AND-.“AS NEW.” 


Literature Ka lias, Plotion,@n8 Books for Juveniles ; B@ucatiogal; 


«tes and ‘Drink Trav ac aides; Archtology and Art} Rere Books 
and Fist Bditions By uropean ental Langvagess. 
Library Desiderata a speviality. Books sent on aporoval. 
Catniegues free: mention requirements, if possipic. 
Books Purchased or Exthanged. 
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A HIGH-GRADE CABINET 
at a medium price 14 


The Coptic 
Card Catalogue 
Outfit 


Comprising — 
12 Drawer Card Cabinet on stand. 


12,000 Ruled Index Cards. Medium 
weight, 3x 5 size. 


500 3rd Cut Guide Cards. 
Price 


£17 7s. 6d. 


Cabinet of Solid Oak throughout, side- 
less trays, screwstem angle blocks 


and brass retaining stops. 


t#- THESE CABINETS HAVE BEEN SUPPLIED TO ST. 
BRIDE'S INSTITUTE, HAMPSTEAD P.L., ST. MARYLEBONE 
P.L., WEST HAM P.L., WALLASEY P.L., MARGATE, etc., etc. 


| GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House 
51 Gt. Russell St., London, W.C.1 


Printed by FRANK JUCKES, 30-31 Moland Street, Birmingham, 
and Published for the Proprietors by GRAFTOS® & CO., 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.O.L 
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